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LAMBING
Preparations for lambing
If lambing time is the shepherds harvest, it behooves him to receive and care for it properly. The chief necessity for a successful season is a large and healthy crop of lambs. A caretaker should be on hand night and day when the lambs begin to drop. Lambs frequently are born at night and if they are left in a cold shed and not promptly dried they often become chilled and die.
If accurate breeding dates have been kept, the owner may easily figure the approximate time when the first lambs will be dropped. The lambing shed should be in readiness with several pens prepared to receive the ewes about to lamb. Some farmers construct movable lambing pens made of slats and hinged together. These pens are placed in sight of the remainder of the flock, so the confined ewe does not become nervous or lonesome from the strange surroundings. In cold weather the lambing ewe should be protected. While sheepmen like to have the ewes in good flesh when they are about to lamb, there is some danger in too heavy graining. They should be in good condition, but not over-fat.
Another preparatory measure would be to clip the wool from about the udder, so the lambs will have no trouble finding the teats of the mother. The ewes awaiting lambing should not be crowded too closely. It is estimated that each ewe should be allowed about 14 to 20 square feet.
Normal lambing
The early signs of the approaching birth are much the same in ewes as in other farm animals. The usual symptoms are uneasiness, sunken appearance in the region directly in front of the hips, swelling of the vulva, and increased size of the udder. The ewe showing such evidence of lambing should be placed in a lambing pen by herself.
As a general rule, ewes in good physical condition drop